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Life, liberty and the stars 


by Chris R. Tame 


‘Tt is in the methodology of scientific 
thought that the salvation — if any — 
of humanity rests.’ Isaac Asimov" 


The very name ‘science fiction’ is no 
accident, no mere matter of semantic 
contingency. As the author of one 
critical histoy of the genre has put it, 
‘science fiction . . . is really not so 
much a literary genre as a point of 
view? and that point of view is over- 
whelmingly a scientific and meta- 
scientific one. 

The unifying feature that runs 
throughout most sf is not a literary 
characteristic, involving matters of 
style, form or symbol, it is primarily 
an ideological one, a nexus of values 
and views regarding man and the 
universe. Colin Wilson has summed it 
up incisively in his The Strength To 
Dream: Literature and the Imagination: 
‘Science fiction sprang from the pro- 
gressive beliefs that are the essence of 
science. The spirit of science is a spirit 
of enterprise ...(sf) is an attempt to 
communicate the authentic vision of 
science through fiction.’ 

I have employed the term meta- 
scientific deliberately, since sf is not 
merely a literary exploration of 
particular scientific, cosmological or 
technological ideas, extrapolations of 
the individual or social effects of 
particular inventions or social trends 
(although it can be all these things) 
but because it embodies what Peter 
Medawar has called ‘the new spirit’, 
the intellectual outlook which can 
be ‘thought of not as scientific, but 
something conducive to science’. 
It embodies the Faustian or Pro- 
methean impulse, the spirit of individ- 
ualism, of self-confident rationality, 
of bold conjecture and refutation, the 
assumption of the accessibility of 
reality to human intelligence and 
the possibility and desirability of 
enhancing human existence. 

It is no accident that sf emerged 
as a distinct genre (or, rather, was 
perceived as such) while ‘mainstream’ 
literature became fixated upon deline- 
ations of character, the novel of 
manners as an aesthetic summum 
bonum, or upon doctrines of ‘natural- 
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ism’ and ‘realism’ which consigned 
the individual to the role of a victim 
or plaything of forces beyond his 
control. Literature became dominated 
by the ethos of an ‘Age of Defeat’, 
in Colin Wilson’s phrase, of either ‘the 
unheroic hypothesis’ or the “discussion 
of triviality’. Literary and stylistic 
experimentation seemed devoted only, 
as one American has put it, to ‘disil- 
lusionment, cynicism, disgust and 
gnawing envy’ or in ‘making delicate 
picture-puzzles out of the butt-ends of 
life’.© So called avant-garde forms 
increasingly reflected ‘the flight from 
reason’ and ‘disgust... with the idea 
of science’, dominated by, and 
evoking, epistemological and percep- 
tual chaos. 

While a volunaristic and ration- 
alistic image of man was preserved to 
some degree in what Ayn Rand had 
called ‘bootleg’ forms of romanticism, 
in adventure, detective and thriller 
genres, these forms were generally 
intellectually — and sometimes aesthet- 
ically — second rate. Only sf was 
characterized by a concern with higher 
intellectual horizons. It is most accur- 
ately defined as, in sf critic John J. 
Pierce’s phrase, ‘eschatological roman- 
ticism’, an intellectual orientation to 
‘first and last things’. 

It is important to realize that 
even the crudest sub-forms of sf, the 
so-called ‘space opera’ adventure story 
as found in the ‘pulps’ of the 1930s 
and 1940s and still with us today, is 
not without philosophic significance. 
The characertistic of ‘action, conflict 
and suspense’? are reflections of the 
Aristotelian, volitionist view of man, in 
which ‘purpose’, as sf author Jack 
Williamson has put it, is ‘the distin- 


guishing quality of life’.1° 


In defence of science 


Many sf authors and critics have 
been quite explicit in their commit- 
ment to science and the voluntaristic 
concept of man. Critic P. Schuyler 
Miller has put it as follows: 


In the present mode of mainstream 
fiction (Everyman) is a symbol for a 
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humanity to whom the world — 
society, the system, the Establishment 
— does things. He may struggle; he 
may fight back; he will certainly 
scream and make speeches; but he 
is essentially passive — a born loser. 


The Everyman of science fiction, 
on the contrary, does things to the 
world. He is the subject, not the 
object of the action. He schemes, he 
fights, and he may talk too much, 
but he assumes that he can and will 
win... and usually does.'? 


Robert A. Heinlein was even more 
scathing in his rejection of the ‘sick 
literature being peddled by the “‘main- 
stream”, and emphasized the didactic 
value of sf in encouraging rationalist 
attitudes: 


(Sf) preaches the need for freedom of 
the mind and the desirability of 
knowledge; it teaches that prizes go 
to those who study, who learn, who 
soak up the difficult fields such as 
mathematics and engineering and biol- 
ogy. And so they do! The prizes of 
the universe go only to those able and 
equipped to reach out for them. In 
short, science fiction is preparing our 
youngsters to be mature citizens 
of the galaxy ...as indeed they will 
have to be.!? 


Against the prevalent mainstream 
literary themes of ‘alienation’ and ‘I 
am a stranger and afraid in a world I 
never made’, Heinlein replied: 


Not true! ‘I am not a stranger and Iam 
not afraid in a world I am happy to 
make ...and I am damned from here 
to eternity only if I abandon my 
human intelligence and, sheepishly, 
give up the struggle! That is the answer 
of science fiction, and that is why it is 
alive when most of our current litera- 
ture is sick and dying.° 


Similarly, Isaac Asimov has argued 
that while sf can and does explore 
dangers in science and technology 
and progress, its fundamental attitude 
is still constructive: ‘Knowledge has its 
dangers, yes, but is the response to be 
a retreat from knowledge? Are we 
prepared then to return to the ape and 
forfeit the very essence of humanity? 
Or is knowledge itself to be used as a 
barrier against the danger it brings.’ 
Whether individual scientists are treated 
as heroes or villains, Asimov continued, 
‘science and intelligence, as abstract 
forces, are represented sympathetically. 
Scientific research is presented, almost 
invariably, as an exciting and thrilling 
process; its usual ends as both good 
in themselves and good for mankind; 
its heroes as intelligent people to be 
admired and respected.!* 
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Political rationalism 


‘A conscious or unconscious concep- 
tion of human nature underlies every 
choice of social or political values,’ 
declared political philosopher Ellen M. 
Wood in her The Mind and Politics.'* 
It is hardly surprising, given sfs 
philosophic orientation that political 
themes have boded large, nor that 
these themes have generally been of a 
liberal, or libertarian, sort. Although, 
of course, the rationalist outlook can 
express itself in the form of a techno- 
cratic socialism (as in H. G. Wells, for 
example), most sf authors have 
recognized the pseudoscientific or 
‘scientistic’ nature of the politics of 
‘social engineering’ and ‘planning’,’” 
and the link between the ‘open mind’ 
and the ‘open society’.'® 

In Robert A. Heinlein’s volumin- 
ous work there is a constant exploration 
of the issues of individual liberty 
versus the ‘parasitic’ and ‘fumbling’ 
state, rationality versus religious dogma- 
tism and theocratic politics, individual 
merit versus racism, individual happi- 
ness versus anti-sexual pathology (‘the 
most mammoth hoax in history’),!° 
and constant opposition to the myriad 
doctrines of the ‘organic society’, 
whether in its left or right wing forms. 
There is a strong note of pessimism 
in Heinlein’s work, an awareness of the 
fact that there is only an ‘extremely 
tiny fraction who thing regularly, 
accurately, creatively, and without 
self-delusion’.2° He has thus never 
ceased exploring different political 
and institutional means to encourage 
individual freedom and responsibility, 
from the ‘armed citizenry’ of Beyond 
This Horizon, the restricted franchise 
of Starship Troopers (which attempts 
to link ‘ultimate authority’ to ‘the 
maximum responsibility’) and the 
‘rational anarchy’ of The Moon Is A 
Harsh Mistress. 

The note of pessimism is more 
pronounced in the work of H. Beam 
Piper, whose own fictional ‘future 
history’ is one of the cycle of the rise 
and fall of civilizations, the apparently 
inevitable abandonment of the respon- 
sibilities of rational citizenry and 
the rise of the ‘barbarians’, ‘the people 
who don’t understand civilization, and 
wouldn’t like it if they did. The 
hitchhikers. The people who create 
nothing, and who don’t appreciate 
what others have created for them and 
who think civilization is something 
that just exists and all they have to do 
is enjoy what they can understand of 
it — luxury, a high standard of living, 
and easy work for high wages. Respon- 


sibility? Phoey! What do they have a 
government for . . .?”.7! 

Poul Anderson has also made 
his commitment to classical liberal 
and libertarian views explicit and 
explored the endless struggle between 
irresponsibility and irrationalism and 
responsibility aand rationalism. ‘Col- 
lectivism, he has declared, ‘under 
whatever name, is as old as the neo- 
lithic god-kings; while it was a mere 
two centuries ago that Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote of “life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness’ as being human 
rights...I have an intellectual sus- 
picion that the 18th century British- 
American idea of government by 
contract is so profoundly revolutionary 
that a thousand years would scarcely 
serve to exhaust its potentialities, and 
that it might conceivably move us 
onto an entire new level of social 
evolution.’ 


What are the social contexts 
most conducive to liberty, rationality 
and responsibility? Frontier conditions 
like the asteroid based society of Tales 
of The Flying Mountains seem to be 
one. But it takes ‘toil and grief? and 
the conscious practice of ‘keen and 
critical science’ to both defend or 
extend ‘the unnatural state called 
civilization and freedom’ against the 
‘revolt of the primitive mind’. 
For Anderson there seems to be a 
foolproof guarantee for the preser- 
vation of civilization. The enlightened 
liberal social engineering of Psycho- 
technic Institute in one series of 
‘future history’ stories, the mercantile 
civilization of the ‘Polesotechnic 
League’ stories — all social and insti- 
tutional forms have their distinctive 
weaknesses and seeds of destruction. 
‘Why has every free human society 
been so short-lived?’, the question he 
asks in his short story The Master 
Key, thus remains the constant 
question throughout Anderson’s work. 


In recent years the work of Ayn 
Rand has had a major influence on 
sf writers, as it has done on philosophic ' 
and political thinkers. Miss Rand 
has developed an extensive systematic 
neo-Aristotelian philosophy, attempt- 
ing a radical defence of reason, science 
and individual liberty, and has expres- 
sed it in both fictional form as well as 
in philosophic essays.” Amongst the 
younger writers influenced by her work 
one should note F. Paul Wilson’s ‘La 


Nague Federation’ novels, Heder 
(1976) and Wheels Within Wheels 
(1978), L. Neil Smith’s ‘North 


American Confederacy’ novels, The 
Probability Broach (1980), The Venus 
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Belt (1980), Their Majesties Bucketeers 
(1981), and The Nagasaki Vector 
(1983), J. Neil Schulman’s Alongside 
Night (1979), and The Rainbow 
Cadenza (1983), and David Houston’s 
Gods In A Vortex (1977) and Wing 
Master (1981). The libertarian and 
rationalist ideas explored in such 
works are more vigorous, more opti- 
mistic and more militant in tone.” 


‘Applied’ sf 


It is significant that most sf authors 
and critics have taken a strongly 
‘activist’ view on the role of the genre. 
‘Sf, as John J. Pierce has put it, ‘is not 
only speculating about the future, but 
helping to create it’. In a period in 
which a large number of writers are 
stressing the alleged ‘limits of growth’, 
and calling for the abandonment of 
reason, science, and the open society 
in favour of the allegedly more satis- 
fying life of the ‘organic society’, 
mysticism, and despotic tribal 
society,” a large number of sf authors 
have explicitly joined battle against 
this ‘anti-industrial revolution’. 

In the UK, George Hay has been 
in the forefront of the advocacy of 
what he calls ‘applied science fiction’, 
working through such organizations 
as The Environmental Consortium, 
The Science Fiction Foundation, and 
The Free Space Society as well as in 
literary exposition to encourage the 
recognition of the ‘illimitable New 
Frontier’ of scientific research and 
space exploration: 


(In) a Ceasarist world such as ours, 
one increasingly falling under the 
influence of intellectual and political 
thugs, it is inevitable that increased 
responsibility must accrue to any 
body insisting that futures exist or can 
be created... The writer’s role is 
precisely to dramatise the leading edge 
of his society’s unuttered but potent 
thoughts. Science fiction writers did 
not cause man to reach the moon — 
but they legitimised in the minds of 
millions of taxpayers the notion that it 
was desirable for them to do so .. .78 


In America, this revolt for reason has 
gone much further and has become 
well organized. The monthly journal 
Claustrophobia”® reports on the wide 
range of pro-technology, pro-science, 
life extension, pro-space research and 
space industrialization writings and 


projects. The L-5 society and the 
Sabre Foundation both promote and 
explore commercial development and 
exploration of space by governmental 
and free market initiatives.°° Many 
sf authors have involved themselves 
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in the explicitly political activities of 
the Libertarian Party and the Liber- 
tarian Futurist Society.’ Jerry 
Pournelle’s work is a paradigm case of 
such applied sf. In such fictional works 
as Lucifer’s Hammer (1977) and Oath 
of Fealty (1981), central themes are 
the conflict between hysterical and 
coercive ‘environmentalists’ and pro- 
gressive technologists and scientists 
and the dramatization of the choice: 
‘be good peasants, safe peasants, 
superstitious peasants — or have 
worlds to conquer again. To control 
the lightening’.*? Pournelle has written 
a number of non-fiction expositions of 
science and libertarianism, such as his 
A Step Further Out (1979). He has 
also been active within High Frontier, 
the campaign both to develop a space- 
based defensive system for the West, 
and to commercially explore and 
develop the resources of space.” 


Choice for humanity 


In their work The Sociology of the 
Future the American sociologists W. 
Bell and J. Man explicitly commented 
on the role of images of the future as 
determinants of the future.” The 
historic role of sf is, in an age when 
forces of irrationalism, mysticism, and 
tyranny have never been so close to 
extinguishing the ideals of science, 
progress, and the open society, to hold 
aloft, to dramatize those ideals. When 
a large portion of the academic intelli- 
gentsia has»embraced reactionary and 
anti-scientific values, sf still offers the 
vision that our establishment intelli- 
gentsia has so fatefully abandoned. 
Will it be the poetry of sf that becomes 
an acknowledged legislator of the 
world, or will it be the siren songs of 
reactionary, tribal nostalgia? As Ray 
Bradbury has put it: 


Challenge and response. Response and 
challenge. Toynbee’s voice ghosts us 
down the years ahead. What do I hand 
you now, traveller? A suitcase stuffed 
with spirits to last beyond Alpha 
Centauri? Or a shovel for your grave? 
Choose one. Move or dig.” 
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